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PREFACE 



The plan to translate and annotate the whole of 
the Tri$a$ti$alakapurusacaritra, of which the Adlsvara- 
caritra is the first book, evolved from the original inten- 
tion to translate the MahSviracaritra. This seemed of 
sufficient interest to justify the translation of the whole. 
Its accomplishment was facilitated by a fellowship from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 

This translation was made from the edition of the Adl- 
Svaracaritra published by the Jainadharmaprasarak Sabha, 
Bhavnagar, in 1905. While making the translation, I 
found so many errors in the test that it was necessary to 
really reedit it before translating. For this I consulted 
five MSS : one from the Jnana Mandir, Barodaj one from 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda ; one from the Bhandarkar 
Institute, Poona ; and two from a J ain library in Bhav- 
uagar. I have also had some readings from a manuscript 
in the Sahghana Bhandar, Pattau, and from one at 
Cambay. 

I have attempted throughout to make the subject 
matter clear to a reader who has no knowledge of Sanskrit, 
but may be interested in Jainism, or fiction in general. I 
have, therefore, included a number of notes which are 
superfluous to the Sanskritist, or one who knows India 
well. The technical notes and appendices are, of course, 
intended for the specialist. 

Like the majority of Jain texts, the work is rich hi 
new linguistic material. I have included a list of new and 
rare words, which is sufficient to indicate the material for 
those interested in that field. 

Every technical point has been discussed with sadhus, 
both with reference to agama authority and actual prac- 
tice. Therein lay the difficulty of the work, as the num- 
ber of persons able to expound Jainism is very limited. 




Foremost among these otc the disciples of the late Vijaya 
Dharma Suri, known to all students of Jainism for his 
learning and sympathetic interest. I am greatly indebted 
to two of his disciples, Muni Jayanta Vijaya Maharaj aud 
Nyayatirtha Nyayavijaya Maharaj for liberal assistance 
extending over long periods of time, and to his successor, 
Jainacarya Vijaya Indra Suri; and also to Jainacarya 
Jaya Suri. 

I wish to express my warmest thanks to Prof. N. G. 
Suru, Fergusson College, for his disinterested help and 
willing sacrifice of time; to Mr. N. M. Dutt, Curator of 
State Libraries, Baroda, for his cordial interest aud valuable 
suggestions; aud to Prof. S. V. Shevade, Baroda College, 
for information on botanical points. 

My most grateful appreciation of liis unfailing courtesy 
in granting every facility and rendering every assistance 
is due Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, both as Director of the 
Oriental Institute and publisher of the Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series. I am, indeed, under obligation to the entire staff of 
the Oriental Institute for their sympathetic cooperation— 
especially Pandit L. B. Gandhi, whose wide knowledge of 
the agamas and ability to locate obscure references were 
invaluable to me, to Pandit K. S. Ramasvami Shastri 
Siromani for much useful information, and to Mr. K. 
Rangasvami and Mr. M. A. Joshi for making the Sanskrit 
Index. 

Copies of many Jain texts are very difficult to obtain, 
and foT help in that respect my thanks are due Mr. A. J. 
Sunavala of Bhavnagar, Mr. P. K. Mody of Ahmedabad, 
Mr. Motilal Ladhaji of Poona, the Juana Mandir of Baroda, 
and Atmananda SahhA of Bhavnagar. 

A new biography of Hemacandra is needed badly, but 
as I have heard of two under composition, I have deferred 
the subject. 

Baroda: Helen M. Johnson. 

January 10, jpji. 




ABBREVIATIONS 



Abhi. = Abhidh.inacintamani, Bliav. ed. 

Acar. = Acarangasutra. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The AdGvaracaritra is the first book of the Trisa^ti- 
salakapurusacaritra, the Lives of the Sixty-three Famous 
Men, by the Jain Acflrya Ilemaeandm, who lived in 
Gujarat from 1088 to 1172 A.D. It must be one of his 
latest works, as is evident from the Prasasti to the tenth 
book, where he enumerates works that lie has written for 
King Kumarapftla, for himself, and for the people. 

The biographies of the Trisastiialilkapurusacaritra 
vary greatly in extent and interest. Some consist of little 
but statistics, quite as dry as thoroughly authentic ones. 
Others are rich in folk-lore, fiction, exposition of Jain 
doctrine, etc. The Adl&varacaritra is one of the best, 
containing the biographies of the first Tlrthaiikara, 
Rsabha, and the first Cakravnrtin, Rharatn. It is in itself 
almost a handbook of Jainism ; for the lexicographer it 
has a large amount of new material ; and for the student 
of folk-lore and the origin of customs it gives the Jain 
tradition, which is very different from the Hindu. 




Chapter I 

Introduction ( 1 - 30 ) 

We meditate ou Arhatship, the foundation of all the 
Arhats, the abode of the Sri ' of emancipation, the light of 
the three worlds— earth, air, and heaven. 

We worship the Arhats, who at all times and all places 
purify the people of the three worlds by their name, 
representation, substance, and actual existence.* 

We praise Rsabha Svatuin, who was the first king, 
the first ascetic, the first head of a congregation. 

I praise the Arliat Ajita, the sun to the lotus-bed in 
the form of the universe, in the clear mirror of whose 
omniscience the world is reflected. 

May the words of the Lord of the World, Holy 
Sambhava, prevail at the time of his preaching— words that 
resemble rivers in the garden of all the souls who can 
attain emancipation.’ 

May the Rlesscd Abhinandana, the moon for the 

• 1. SivijAii. Till' use Af *rl i* characteristic of Hemacandr i. 
He habitually me* the word with the personification carried to the 
point that the translation ' goddess ' would be justified; with 110 
reference, however, to Laksun. Cf. the Marathi use, M.C.s.v. 

9 !. Everything is to be considered from four aspects (niksepa) : 
namu. stliupana (more usual term than the 3k(ti of the text), dravya, 
and bhava. In regard to a Tirthaiikaru, tiltna is the name, i.e., the 
mere word, and its repetition call* up his figure before the mind ; 
Stliapaiia. the representation, refers to any material representation of a 
Tirthaikara; dravya, substance (in the case of a human being it is the 
' soul is the essential qualities that will he transformed into a 
Tlrth ahkara in the future; Irhava. actual existence, iiwheu he actually 
becomes a Tlrtbtukara. Auuyog. 8, p. 10 i. O. of J. p. 74. 

s 5. Souls arc divided into two classes : bhavyas— those that can 
attain emancipation, and nbhavyas— those that cau not. Avacurni. 
p. gqa. Viiesavaiyakabhdsya, iloka 1821 IT T.I.I.C. 




exhilaration of the ocean of AnekSnta-doctrino 4 Rive great 
joy. 

May the Blessed Sumati Sv&min, whose toe-nails are 
sharpened on the whetstone of the Rods' diadems, grant 
your desires. 

May the splendor ol the Lord Padmaprahha's body, 
red as if from a burst of anger in crushing internal 
enemies , 1 promote your emancipation. 

4 6. 'Hie ‘Matty-aided doctrine ’is the Sy&dvfida, the distinctive 
feature of Jain logic. It considers everything from 7 points of view 
from which the further name. • Sapta-hhaugi.’ 

1 Syad a*ti : some till dr is. Existence can be affirmed 
from one point of view. 

2. Syan nasti * something is not, Existence c.111 l>e 
denied from another point of view. 

3. Syfld asti nasti : something ts and is not. Existence 
can be affirmed and denied with reference to something at 
different times. 

4. Syad avaktavyam : something is indescrilKi Me. 4 111- 
descri table ' h used in the sense that there is no word exactly 
suitable for expressing the idea. A thing is indescribable, 
if existence and non -ex^tence are affirmed at the same time. 

5. Syad iisti nvaktavyani : Something i *. though it is 
indescribable. Its existence can be shown. 

6 . Syan nasti avaktavyam : something is not, even 
though it is indescribable Its non-cxistcncc can he shown. 

7. Syad nsti nasti avaktavyam : something is and is 
not, though it is indescribable. Existence and non-exist- 
ence can be shown. 

"It Ls not meant by these modes that there is no certainty, or 
that we have to deal with probabilities only, as some scholars have 
thought. All that is implied is that every assertion which is true is 
true only under certain conditions of space, time, etc." Bhnndarkar. 
Search for Sanskrit MSS. 1883-4, p. 96. 

Though such an important feature of Jain logic, Syadvada is only 
briefly mentioned in the Sgaiuas or older commentaries. About the 
oldest work on Sy&dv&da is Haribhadra's Anckfmtajnyupataka. Sic 
also Mallijena's Syadvudamanjar! ; J uimidariana by Nynyavijnvn 
(OujarSU) ; O. of J. p. 1x6. 

4 8. Antarangari. The internal enemies are the four passions 
(ka$aya) : anger Jkrodha), conceit (man a), deceit (m3y&|, greed (lobhn) ; 




Homage to the Lord of Jinas, Holy Suparsva, whose 
feet are honoured by Mahendra (Sakra),' the sun to the 
sky in the form of the fourfold congregation. ’ 

May l/>rd Candraprabha's form, bright as u mass of 
moonbeams, as if made of embodied pure meditation,' be 
for your prosperity. 

love {rap.ii). and hate (dvefa). They are subdivisions of the fourth 
category, Pipo. Yog. p. 56a. 

* 9. India's names and epithets arc used for Sakra, the Indra of 
the first heaven (Snudharina), and the most important of the 6-| Indras 
of the Jain pantheon. 

1 9. Monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. 

• 10. Sitadhyina, The more usual term is sukladhyana, the 
fourth meditation. These is an allusion, of coutse, to Candraprabha's 
color, which is white. 

Dhyflna is of foar kinds ; two evil and two good : 1) aria (painful), 
2) taudra (evil), 3) dharini (pious), 4) iukla (pun). Each has four 
subdivisions as follows : 

1. Ana: a) Thinking about unpleasant things and the desire 
to become free from them. 

b) Thinking about disease, etc., and the desire to be free 
of them. 

e) Thinking about the gaining of pleasant things and pleasant 
feelings. 

d) Performing penance with the desire to be re-born as an 
India or cakravartin (called nidina). 

Tins dhyann leads to animal-birth. It is characteristic of those 
in the firm si* gunasthanas. 

2. Raudra: a) connected with hihsa, b) with falsehood), c) 
with theft, d) with the acquisition uf wealth. Tills leads to a birth 
in hell. It is characteiUtic of those in the fust five gunasthanas. 

Fot these two dhvilnas. sec Yog. 3. 73 ft., pp. 171 fl. ; and T. 
9. 29-36. 

3. Dharma : a) AJftucintana, the teaching of the Jina*. It 
is twofold : 

i) agaitia, the 1 teral tcachiuc of the padiithas, 
z) hctuv&da* the support of Againo by some other authority* 

This definition is not very clcai. but was explained as follows : nil 
statements iu Ogama are not supported by any othei authority : some 
must be taken ou faith. When a statement is suppoited by something 
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May Suvidhi, who considers the universe as plain as a 
myrobalan lying in the hand by means oi his wealth of 
omniscience, the depository of inconceivable power, be for 
your enlightenment. 

May the Jina Sitaln, a new cloud for making shoot up 
the bulb of the people’s supreme joy, who pours forth the 
nectar of SyadvSda, protect you. 

else, such as a reference to a book on medicine, or some illustration 
tliat might come under personal observation, then that is hetuvada. 

h) Apuvacintuna. meditation on the difficulties arising Irom love, 
bate, ami delusion. 

c) VipSkacintana, meditation on the results of karma. 

d) Sariisthanacintnna, meditation on the form of the universe, 
which lias no beginning and no end. characterized by or ini nation, 
continuance, and perishing. 

Dharmadhyana leads to heaven and to tnokja. It is characteristic 
of those in gunasthanas seven to twelve inclusive. .See Yog. 
Chap. :o : Tri. 2. 3. 437 ff. : and T. 9. 37-3S. 

4. Suk la a) NSnStva&rutavicdra (or pftbaktvavitarkavicara), 
meditation on substance (dtavya) in its various aspects. Yitarba is 
irutajnana. Vieira is the passing from one object, word, or activity 
to another. At tlm stage, they may have all three activities— mind 
speech, body, or only one. (According to T. they have three.) This 
has a very alight beginning in the seventh gunasthaua, I nit substantially 
begins in tlic eighth, and continues through the eleventh. 

b) Aikyasmtavicara (or ckatvavitarkavicSra) has tin- sphere of 
only one modification (paryttya. i.c., origination, continuance, and 
perishing). &rutajftana is also employed here. There is only one 
activity, and there is no vicSra. It is developed in the twelfth 
gunasthfiua. 

c) SDksmakriySpiatipati. Mind and voice activity have already 
been completely suppressed and coarse bodily activity also line 
bodily activity, mete breathing, remains. This belongs to the 
thirteenth gunasthaua. 

d) Utsanuakriyam apratipiti. All activity is completely sup- 
pressed. This belongs only to the kevalin in the fourteenth gunasthana 
who is in sailed. Sailed refers to the outward condition— complete 
absence of any movement. The fourteenth gunasthaua. the fourth 
iukladhyana and sailed are all practically synonymous. They last only 
long enough for the utterance of five short vowels (a. i, 11. f, 1). 

Yog. Chap. n. T 9. 39-46. 
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May Srcyausn, the sight of whom is a physician for 
creatures afflicted with the disease of existence, the lover 
of the Sri of emancipation, be for your emancipation. 

May Vasupdjya, whose acquisition of Tlrthakrt-karma' 
has been beneficial to the whole universe, entitled to 
worship from gods, asuras and men, purify you. 

May the words of Vimala Svamin which are like 
powdered elearing-nut, be successful in clarifying the water 
of the mind of the three worlds. 

May Anantajit, rivaling the Svayarabhuramana ocean 
with water of the feeling of compassion, bestow on you 
the boundless wealth of happiness. 

We worship Dharmnnatha, the teacher of fourfold 
dharma, 10 like a kalpa-trce for attainment of creatures’ 
desires. 

May the Jina S&ntinatha, who has brightened the 
quarters of the sky by the moonlight, of his nectar-like 
words, he a moon to you for dispelling (mental) darkness. 

May the Blessed Sri Kunthunatha, lord of the wealth 
of the supernatural powers, " supreme lord of the lords 
of gods, asuras and men, be for your emancipation. 

0 14. Tirthnk[t-kannn is n subdivision of uftma (body-making) 
karma. See App. II. 

10 17. For dtiauna. see below, vv. 15a ff. 

11 19. These atisayas, of which there are 34, are characteristics 
of the Arhats. They are enumerated in Hetnacattdra’s Ahhidhana- 
cintaniani 1. 57-64. The body lias wonderful beauty and fragrance, 
is free from disease, free from perspiration and dirt; breath has frag- 
rance of a lotus; flesh and blood are white as a stream of cow’s 
milk ; process of eating and elimination is not visible. These arc 4 
inborn atteuyas. 

For a crore of crorcs oi men, god-, and auimals to be contained 
in the space of a yojana ; speech corresponding to the speech 
(bhasa) of men, animals and gods, and extending for a yojana ; 
a beautiful halo at the back of the head, whose splendor surpasses 
that of the sun : in the space of 200 gavydtis there is no sick- 
ness, hostility, plague, pestilence, excess nor lack of rain, hunger. 




May the Blessed Aranatha, the sun in the sky of 
the fourth division of time '* grant us pleasure with the 
Sri of the fourth object of existence (moksn). 

We praise Malli, a new cloud for the peacocks 11 in 
the form of lords of gods, nsuras and men, Hastimalla 
(Indra's elephant) for the rooting up of the tree of 
karma. 

We praise Munisuvrata’s preaching, which resembles 
the dawn for the sleep of the world’s great delusion. 

May the rays of light from Nemi’s toe-nails which, 
falling on the heads of his worshippers, purify them like 
streams of water, protect you. 

May the Blessed Arista nemi, the moon to the ocean 
of the Yadu-family, a tire to the straw of karma, de- 
stroy your misfortunes. 

May the Lord ParSvanfltha, whose attitude of mind 
was the same toward Kamntha and Dharanendra " while 
each was performing actions characteristic of himself, 
be for your emancipation. 

uo fear of oppression ironi own unr another kina these are n 
atiiayas arising from destruction of karma. 

A dhntmacakra in the sky; chnum; t» shining lioii-tlirmc with 
a footstool; three umbrellas; a jeweled banner: golden lotuses for 
walking on; three splendid waits (samavasarana); fourfold face and 
body ; thorns with points turned down ; bending of trees ; loud 
music from a drum; a favorable wind, birds (lying to the right; 
rain ol perfumed water ; rain of many-coloured flowers ; the hair, 
beard and nails cease to grow; a koti of the four classes of gods 
in order of rank standing near; the favorablcness ol the seasons 
always having objects (such as flowers) that appeal to the senses: 
these are the 19 divine atiSayas. These are given also in Sam. 
34. p. 61 f., with differences. 

'* 20. All the Tilth an kaTas, except Rsabha, were born in the 
fourth period of avasarpipi, dufifamasu^amil. in which evil pre- 
dominates. 

"21. The love ol peacocks for cloud* is proverbial. 

'* 2 5 - Kaiuathn was P.lt^vanatha'* enemy and Olnranendra his 
friend, as the result of an incident in a former birth. See Bloom- 
field Life and Stories of the J aina Savior Parcvanfitha. pp. 9 fl. 
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May there be good fortune from Holy Vfra's eyes 
whose pupils are wide with compassion even for sinful 
people, moist with a trace of tears. 11 

In the congregations of the Tlrthahkaras, there 
were twelve Cakravartius, nine each of Ardhacakrins, 
Ramas, and Pratyardhacakrins. These sixty-three 
famous men, who have attained the Sri of emancipa- 
tion or will attain her, were born in the Bharata-zone 
in the avasarpinl period of time. We shall relate the 
lives of these famous persons. For the celebration of 
the noble is the best source of emancipation. From 
these, now the life of the Blessed Lord Rfabha is de- 
scribed, beginning with the birth in which he acquired 
the seed of enlightenment. 

The first incarnation of Rsahha as the merchant 
Dhana (31-2251 

Now then — there is a continent named Jambndvlpa, 
enclosed by innumerable circles of oceans and continents, 
and surrounded by a diamond wall It i« adorned with 
rivers, zones, and mountains, and at its center, like a 
navel, stands Meru made of gold and jewels. It (Mcru) 
is a lae of yojanas high, adorned with three terraces; 
and its peak, forty yojanas high, is adorned with shrines 
of the Arhats. To the west of it, in the Videlias there 
is a large city, Ksitipratisthita by name, ail ornament 
to the whole earth. In it Prasannacandra was king, 

“ 26. Tliis has especial reference to Vlra’s compaction lor the 
god. Sahqamaka, who had tried in vain lor six months to distract 
Viru from his meditation. Yog. 1. 3 , pp. Go H. A detailed account 
of Sangam aka’s persecutions is given in Tri. 10 4. 171-303. The 
source is probably Avacurni. p. 314b. 

'• 37. These with the twenty-font Tirthahkaras constitute the 
Sixty-three Famous men. The Aidlmcakriiis and their enemies, the 
I'ratyardhaealcritis, are more conunonly called the Vasudevas and 
Piativasudevas. Krsua was the ninth Vasudevn. The Ramas nre the 
Balaramas, or Balabhadras. of whom Balar&ma, Kffnn’s brother, 
was the uliitli. 
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unwearied in works of dharma, resembling the king 
of the gods, resplendent with great magnificence. There 
also lived a merchant, named Dhana, with a wealth of 
fame, the sole depository of wealth as the ocean is 
that of rivers. Unequaled wealth belonged to this mag- 
nanimous man, which, like the moon’s rays, had benefit 
to others as its sole result. T5y whom was he not at- 
tended— he, always the sole mountain for the river of 
good conduct, purifying the earth ? In him were qual- 
ities, such as generosity, earnestness, strength of char- 
acter, which are unfailing seeds lor the growth of the 
tree of fame. In his house were heaps of jewels, as if they 
were grain, and piles of divine garments, as if they 
were sacks. His house, with its horses, mules, camels, 
and other draught-animals, looked like the ocean with 
its sea-monsters. He was foremost among wealthy, vir- 
tuous, and renowned men, like breath among the body- 
winds. A rich man, he filled his attendants with wealth, 
just as a large lake fills adjacent, ground with its water. 

One clay, he, like embodied energy, wished to go 
with much merchandise to the city Vnsautapura. Then 
the merchant Dhana had a drum beaten, and a proc- 
lamation made to the people throughout the whole 
city. "The merchant Dhana is going to Vasantapura. 
Whoever wishes to go, may go with him. He will give 
merchandise to those without it, conveyances to those 
who have no conveyances, companions to the friendless, 
and provisions to those lacking in provisions. He will 
protect his weak followers from robbers and from attacks 
by wild animals on the way, and will cherish them like 
relatives." At an auspicious moment, propitious rites 
having been performed by high-born women, he, vigor- 
ous, ascended his chariot and went outside the city. 
All the people who were going to Vasantapura came 
there at the sound of the drum of departure, as if 
summoned by public-criers. 

Just then, the AcHrya Dharmaghosa, purifying the 
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earth by dharnia by his wandering as a sfidhu, ap- 
proached the merchant. Dhana hastily rose and with 
folded hands praised the Acarya shining like the snn with 
the light of his penauee. Questioned by Dhana in re- 
gard to the reason of his coming, the Acarya explained, 
"I am going to Vasantapura with your caravan.” The 
merchant replied, 11 1 am fortunate today, O Blessed 
One, since you who should be visited, have come and 
are going with my caravan.” 

He gave orders to his cooks, " Prepare food, drink, 
etc., every day for the Acarya.” The Ac Ary a said, 
“ Food, etc., which has not been made nor caused to be 
made, nor intended (for them) is suitable for ascetics." 

,T 56. There ate so many references to the necessary purity of alms 
and the faults that must be avoided in tint connection, tint I append a 
complete list. This is based on Jacobi's list in his edition of the l.’ttar. 
with additions and corrections. (See Kttnr. 34.tr and the comment- 
aries; Yog. 1.58 and com.; and the Sadhuprntikramnnadi, folio 14 ff.) 
Tliese faults are sometimes referred to a* forty-six, (e.g., in the I'ttai. 
itself), but the number forty-seven is universally recognized at the 
present time, 'lire explanation of the discrepancy will appear front the 
list. 

There are 16 faults. udgama-dcHas that render food unfit for the 
monk. 

1. Xdhfikarmika. the fault in food, etc., which a layman has pro. 
pared especially for religious mendicants 

2. Auddesika, addition of food for monks to food already pre- 
pared. 

3. Patika. is food, etc., which is pure on the whole. Hut contains 
particles impure on account of the first fault- 

4. Unmisra, is food, etc-, of which a part only had been prepared 
for the monk in question. 

5. Stbapanukanoika, is food, etc., which has been reserved for the 
monk. 

6. I’rahlirtika, is food, etc., which has been prepared for some 
festivity celebrated because of n monk’s presence. E.g., if a wedding 
feast is in preparation, and the date has been advanced because of the 
arrival of a monk. 

7. Praduhkataria, when the layman has to light a lamp, or make 
a fire, etc., in order to fetch the alms for a monk. 
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Water too that has come from tanks, wells, ponds, etc., 

S. Krlta, when he has to buy the thing*. 

q. PrSmitya. when he ha* to borrow the things from some one 

else- 

to. Parflvftti. when he makes any exchange of food, etc. 

XX. Abhyahjtn, when a layman carries food to the monies and 
gives it. 

12. Udbhinnn, when he has to open locks, before he gets at tire 
food. etc., or opens something that is scaled. 

13 Malipahfla. when he has to take the fond, etc., from some 
raised or underground place, or from hanging receptacle*. 

14 Acchidya. when the food, etc., was taken by force from some 
body. 

15. AuisRta. When a man gives anything from a common store 
without asking the other owners. 

16. Adhyavapdra, when the layman knows in advance that the 
monk may come and additional food is prepared. 

There ate a t*o 16 faults, utpadana-dojas. that occur if the monk- 
uses any means to make the layman give alms. 

1. Dhatrikarinan. when the monk plays with the laymans 
children. 

2 . Dutakarrnau, when he gives him information about what his 
people are doing. 

3. Nimitta. when he take* the role of a fortune-teller. >c.. he 
seek* favor by predicting good fortune. 

4. Ajfvikd. when he makes his birth and family, former occupa- 
tion, learning, etc., known to the layman. 

5. Vunipaka. when he professes to be the type of person that the 
layman favors. 

6. Cikitsa, when be cnre 3 sick people- 

7. Krodhapinda, when he extorts alms by threats. 

8. M 3 nap)n<Ja, when he tells the layman he has made a wager 
with other monks that he would get alms from him. 

9. M&yapifl'Ja. when lie employs tricks or buffoonery in order to 
procure alms. 

10. Lobhapinija. when he goes begging from a desire for good 

fare. 

11. Saihstava-pinja, when he flatters the layman, or when he pre- 
tends to know some one in his family to gain a lavornble introduction. 

iz. Vidygpipda, when he makes a show of III* learning; or when 
he conjures a god from whom to get alms. 
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is prohibited unless it is purified by some means, 1 * 
according to the teaching of the Jinas, O caravan-chief." 

13. Mantradosa. when he docs something to oblige the layman. 

14. CQrnayoga, when he perform' some miracle, or makes himself 
invisible and then takes away the food. (Curna refers to magic powder.) 

15. Yognpinda, when he teaches people spells, tricks, etc. 

16. MtUakannan, when he teaches them how to obviate evils by 
roots, charms, etc. ; especially the use of a charm in reference to an 
embryo. 

There are 10 faults in the acceptance of the food, grahanaisana. 

1. Sankita, when hr taker, food about whose purity there is doubt. 

2. Mrnksita, when the fond is soiled by animate or inanimate 
matter which i* not lit for monks. 

3. Niksipta, when the food is placed among animate thing*. 

•I Pihita, when the food ts covered with animate things. 

5. Samhrta, when the layman has to take out from one vessel ami 
put into another the thing to be given. 

6. Davaka, when the condition or occupation of the giver forbids 
accepting alms from him, e.g., a blind roan, or a pregnant woman. 

7. Unmisriu, when tlie layman mixes up pure and impure food. 

8. Aparinafa, when food has not been properly prepared — when 
germs of life are not destroyed. 

9. l.ipta. when the layman gives food. etc., with a ladle or his 
hand soiled with butter, honey, etc. 

to. Charditn, when in giving alms he spills milk, etc. 

There are four, or five, faults in the use o! alius, paiibhogaisauS 

T. Sniiiyojau*. when the monk puts together the ingredients for 
a good meal. 

a. Aprarnana, when he accepts more than the prescribed amount 
of food. 

3. Angara, when he praises good food, or a rich man for his good 
food. 

4. Dhfuna, when he blames poor food, or a poor man for his food. 
These two faults arc sometimes combined into one. which explains the 
discrepancy between the numbers forty-six and forty-seven. 

5. Akarnna. when he cats choice food on other occasions than 
those laid down in the sacred texts. 

'*57. Adastiopahataui, I,e„ the life in water must be destroyed. 
Boiling is the most usual method, hut others may he used, such as 
mixing salt water with fresh, putting in ashes, etc. fiastra here 
applies to any means of destroying life. 
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Just then, some one brought the merchant a dish filled 
with ripe mangoes that looked like fragments of a twilight- 
cloud. Then Dhana, whose mind was filled with delight, 
said, “ Favor me and accept this fruit.” The Siiri said, 
*• We are not allowed to even touch such fruit, etc., that 
has not been purified, to say nothing of eating it, O lay- 
man.” Dhana said, “ Oh, what observance of vows hard 
to observe! Such is impossible for careless men even 
for a day. I will see that you get food, etc., that is 
suitable for you. Please set out, today.” And bowing 
to the muni, he left him. 

Theu the merchant set out with horses, camels, 
carts, and oxen moving to and fro, like the ocean with 
its high waves. The Acarya too set out, surrounded by 
sadhus, like the embodied mOlagunas followed by the 
uttaragunas.'" Dhana went at the head of the caravan 
and a friend of his, Manibhadra, brought up the rear. 
They advanced unhindered, attended by multitudes of 
horsemen at their sides. With his white umbrellas 
he made the sky look as if it were made of autumn 
clouds, and with his peacock-feather umbrellas he made 
it look as if made of rainy-season clouds. His merchand- 
ise, difficult to carry, was carried by camels, buffaloes, 
fine oxen, mules and donkeys, like the earth by the 

i» 6-|. The tniila^uaas arc the tame as the mahivratas and 
therefore 5 in number. The uttaragunas are any additional acts of 
self-denial and various authors give different numbers. Hern, him- 
self (Yog. p. 251a) says maiagunas for yatis are the mahSvrata*. 
and for laymen the anuvmtas. Uttaragunas for yatis are pirxjavi- 
suddhi, etc., and for laymen the guna- and iikjavraUs. The • pindavi- 
iuddhi, etc.,' is explained (Yog. 1. 26, p. 41*1): 

Pindasya yi vifodb* samitayo bhJvanis tajx> tlvividhara, 
Pralima abhigrabakaiva uttaragunavidhanini. 

Pirnjavitodhi has 4 subdivisions— the 4 kinds of food ; samiti 5 : 
bhlvani 25, (each roahdvrata lias 5 supporting clauses, Yog. 1. 25, 
pp. 41 0; «*pas I* pratim.5 la (sadhupratimas) ; abhigraha 4. w'»b 
reference to substaucc, time, place, and condition. 
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dense winds.* 0 The mules had wings, as it were, in the 
sacks on their sides, and went like deer, so that their 
steps could not be seen because of their s[>eed. The 
carts, the place of sport of the young men placed 
in them, looked like moving houses. The huge-bodied, 
high-shouldered buffaloes, carrying water, satisfied the 
people’s thirst, like clouds that have reached the earth. 
Then the earth, pressed on all sides by the weight of 
his loads of merchandise, cried out, as it were, by the 
creaking of the line of carts. The dust, raised on all 
sides by the multitudes of oxen, camels, and horses, 
covered the sky so that dense darkness prevailed. Far 
away, the Yaks with their young, their ears erect, 
trembled at the sounds of the oxen’s bells by which 
the heavens were deafened. Even though carrying large 
loads, even though walking, the camels frequently 
lopped off the tops of the trees with their necks turned 
The donkeys, with their ears erect and necks out- 
stretched, biting each other with their teeth, were at the 
very last, with bags put on their backs. Surrounded 
on all sides by armed guards, the caravan advanced 
along the road, as if inside a cage of adamant. Rob- 
bers stayed at a distance from the caravan though 
it had great wealth, just as if it were the serpent-king 
with a head-jewel of great value. Dhana, equally eager 
for the poor man’s obtaining and the rich man’s enjoy- 
ing, led them all with him, like the lord of the herd 
leading young elephants. 

Dhana made a march day by day like the sun, 
looked for by all the people with wide-open eyes. At that 
time, it was the fiery summer season terrible to travelers, 
diminishing the water of the ponds and rivers, as well 
as shortening the nights. Winds that were like fires, 
thoroughly unbearable, blew, and the sun spread its 
heat that was like a mass of fire on all sides. The 

” 67. See App. I. 
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members of the caravans stopped at every tree near 
a pond and, having entered every water-dispensary, 
drank much water, and fell (on the ground). The 
buffaloes' tongues hung out, as if impelled by breathing, 
and disregarding whips, they entered the mud of the 
rivers. The oxen, too, ignored their drivers, and even if 
the whips were falling, at every opportunity they went 
to trees off the road Bodies melted completely, like 
balls of wax, from the sun’s rays which were like 
hot needles. The sun assumed the full rule of a hot 
plough-share, and the dust had the unbearableness of a 
dung-fire thrown on the road. The young women of 
the caravan entered the streams on the way, every- 
where, and put on their necks lotus-stalks they had 
pulled up. The matrons of the caravan l<*»ked just as 
if they were wearing wet clothes (to keep cool) on 
the road, because of their garments wet from perspira- 
tion. The travelers alleviated the fatigue caused by the 
heat by fans made from the leaves of the palasa, 
palmyra-palm, date-palm, lotus, and plantain. 

Then arrived the season characterized by clouds 
that terminated the movements of travelers as well as 
the duration of the summer. With terror the caravan 
saw a cloud in the sky that was like a demon holding 
a bow and discharging arrows in the shape of rain. 
The cloud, repeatedly brandishing lightning like a fire- 
brand, terrified the travelers very much, as if they 
were children. River-banks at. once gave way, like the 
hearts of the travelers, from the high floods of the rivers 
pouring forth. All the high and low ground of the earth 
was made level by the waters. Alas! What discrimina- 
tion can there be in the rise to prosperity of fools?* 1 
As a result of the itnpassability of the road from the 
water, thorns, and mud, two miles seemed like eight 

“ 94- l ucre is double meaning here. The words abo menu '.it 
the rise of waters'. 
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hundred. Travelers advanced very slowly, sunk into new 
mud up to the knees as if they had put on boots. 

Long clubs of her own arms, as it were, were extended 
by an evil fate in the guise of rivers to obstruct travelers 
oji every road. The carts mired everywhere in the terrible 
mud on the road, as if seized by the earth from anger at 
her long crushing. The camels, led by ropes by their 
riders who had dismounted, slipped at every step and 
fell on the road. When the merchant Dhana noticed the 
impassability of the road, he stopped and made a camp 
at that very place in the forest. The people made thatched 
huts there to pass the rainy season. I : or people who 
act according to time and place never suffer. The Sori 
with the sadhus dwelt in a thatched hut as an upa>raya 
on ground free from lives pointed out by Mapibhadra. 
because of the size of the caravan and the length of the 
rainy season, every one’s provisions, barley, etc., gave 
out. Then the members of the caravan, afflicted by 
hunger, went here and there to eat bulbs, roots, etc., 
ragged like ascetics. At the beginning of night, the 
miserable plight of the caravan was fully described 
to its leader by his friend Mflmbhadra. Then the mer- 
chant remained in continuous thought about the cara- 
van's trouble, motionless as the ocean undisturbed by 
wind. Then in a moment sleep came to him worn out by 
anxiety. For excessive grief and excessive happiness arc 
its chief causes. 

During the last watch of the night, a certain stable- 
watclnnan. sincere at heart, recited as follows: “Our 
Master, whose Fame has spread in every direction, keeps 
his promises even though he has suffered misfortune. He 
surely does I" When Dhana heard that, he thought, 
" Some one is ridiculing me. Who can it be ? Who in 
my caravan here is especially unfortunate ? Oh, I know. 
The Acitryn Dharmaghosa came with me. He lives only 
on alms that have not been made, nor caused to be made 
(for him) and arc pure. Now when the whole caravan is 
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destitute, how does he, who does not touch bulbs, roots, 
fruit, etc., live ? Only today have I thought of him whom 
I led and for whom I assumed responsibility on the road. 
What have I, thoughtless, done ? How can I show my 
face to him today, to whom as yet uo service, not even in 
words, has been done ? Nevertheless, I will see him today 
and wash away my sin. What business has lie, indifferent 
to everything, with me?" To him, engaged in these 
reflections and eager for the sight of the Muni, the fourth 
watch of the night seemed like another night. 

When it was dawn, Dhana with the chief persons (of 
the caravan), dressed in white and wearing ornaments, 
went to the Suri’s retreat which was situated on high, 
dry ground free from lives, covered with a roof of 
palasa, with walls of straw with crevices. Dhana saw 
the Muni Dharmaghosa, like the churning-stick of the 
ocean of evil, like a road to emancipation, like an 
assembly-hall of dharma, like an al>ode of splendor, a 
hoar-frost for the busli of passions, a carrier of the wealth 
of happiness, a wonderful ornament of the Jain congre- 
gation, a wishing-trcc for people desiring emancipation, 
like penance concentrated in a mass, like the scriptures 
embodied, like a Tirthnnkara. He saw munis there, some 
engaged in meditation, some absorbed in silence, some 
engaged in kSyotsarga ” ; some were reading aloud the 
scriptures, some were teaching, some sweeping the ground, 
some paying homage to their gurus, some discoursing on 
dharma, some expounding texts, some giving their ap- 
proval (of the exposition), and some reciting the tattvas 
(supreme principles). He paid homage to the Acarya 
and the sadhus in turn, and they gave him the greeting 
of dharmalabha ”, the destroyer of evil. 

Then he seated himself at the Acarya’s lotus feet, like 

M 122. Indlflcrence lo the body by one standing or sitting, 
with the aims hanging down, is catted kayotsarga. Yog. 133. 

M 125- May you obtain dharma. 
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a king-goose, and penetrated with joy, began to speak 
thus : “ When I invited you to go with me, O Blessed 
One, I showed zeal which was quite useless, like the 
thundering of clouds in autumn.*' From that time on, 
I never questioned you, nor paid my respects to you, 
nor aided you at any time with food, drink, clothes, etc. 
What have I done in my confusion, asleep though awake, 
since I, forgetful of my promise for a long, long time, 
have neglected you ! Forgive my careless conduct, O 
Blessed One. For the great, like the earth, always bear 
everything." The Suri said, " Have you indeed not 
aided me by protection from wild beasts aud robbers 
on the road ? Your own caravan has given me suit- 
able food, drink, etc. Therefore, we lacked nothing. Do 
not worry, sir." Dhana replied, “The good always sec 
only good qualities. So to me, though I am sinful, Your 
Reverence speaks thus. I am completely ashamed of 
my own negligence. Please send sadhus so I can be- 
stow food, as I desire.” The SOri said, “You know that 
it will be according to circumstances .* 6 Food, etc., 
that has not been made, nor caused to be made, aud is 
free from life, is suitable for us." “ I shall give to the 
sadhus only that which is suitable,” Dhana said, 
bowed, and went to his own abode. 

Then just behind him came two sadhus, and by 
chance there was uotliiug, food, drink, etc., suitable for 
them. Searching here aud there, the merchant himself saw 
some fresh ghee, pure as his own heart. “ Here is some- 
thing suitable," the caravan-chief said. Saying, " I accept 
it,” the sadku held out his dish. Thinking, " I am blessed, 
I have done my duty, I am virtuous," with the hair ou 
his body erect from pleasure, he himself gave the ghee 



*' 127. In India, ol course, there i* no rain in the autumn. 

M 135. The phrase • Vartanian# yoga' a still used in reply to 
an invitation t<> come (or alms. The Sidhu will not commit bim- 
seli, as by doing so, some fault might be committed. 

2 
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to the Bftdliu. After the gift of ghee had been made. 
Dliana paid homage to the munis, making grow his bulb 
of merit, as it were, with the water of the tears of joy. 
They bestowed ‘dharmalabha,’ equal to a perfect charm 
for the accomplishing of all happiness, and went to their 
retreat. At that time, by the power of his gift the 
seed of the tree of moksa, the seed of enlightenment, 
difficult to gain, was acquired by the merchant. At 
night he went again to the munis* abode, entered, bowed 
to the guru, saying, “ Instruct me." The Suri Dliarma- 
ghosa gave this sermon, almost equal to that of a Srutake- 
valin” in a voice like thunder. 

Sermon (146-20!) 

"Dharma is the highest happiness. Dharma be- 
stows heaven and emancipation. Dharma shows the road 
for crossing the wilderness of samsara. Dharma nour- 
ishes like a mother, protects like a father, pleases like 
a friend, and is loving like a kinsman. Dharma im- 
parts very fine qualities like a guru. Dharma confers a dis- 
tinguished position like a master. Dharma is a mansion of 
bliss. Dharma is a shield in danger from enemies. Dhar- 
ma is heat for the destruction of cold. Dharma knows 
the weak points of sins. From dharma a creature could 
become a king, from dharma a Rama, from dharma an 
ardhacakrin, from dharma a cabin, from dharma a god, 
and from dharma an Indra. From dharma one attains 
Ahamindrasliip in the Graivcyaka and Anuttara heavens.*’ 
From dharma one attains Arhatship. What is not accom- 
plished by dharma ? Dharma is so-called from support- 
ing creatures who have fallen into a bad condition of 
existence. It is fourfold with the divisions of liberality 

M 145. One.- who knows all the scripture* thoroughly. 

*’ 15 1. In these two heavens, the highest, the god* have no dis- 
tinction ol rank, and all ate called ' Ahamiudras.' Bfhat. 3, p. 4b. 
K. p. 302. 
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(dana), good conduct (Slla), penance (tapas), and state 
of mind (bhava). 

Now of these, liberality (dana) is said to be of three 
kinds: the gift of knowledge, the gift of fearlessness, and 
the gift of the support of religion. The gift of knowl- 
edge (jnanadana) is said to be the gift to those not know- 
ing dharma by teaching, preaching, etc., and the gift 
of means to acquire knowledge. By the gift of knowl- 
edge a creature knows right and wrong, and knows the 
fundamental principles, soul (jiva), etc., 18 and acquires 
renunciation of worldly objects. From the gift of knowl- 
edge one attains splendid omniscience and, having favored 
the whole world, goes to emancipation. 

In the gift of fearlessness (abhayadana) there is the 
avoidance of injury to living things (jivas) by thought, 
word, or deed, by doing, causiug to be done, or by ap- 
proving. Jivas are known to be of two kinds: immov- 
able (sthfivara) aud movable (trasa).** In both of these 
there are two divisions, depending on whether they 
have faculties to develop (paryapti) or not. There are 
sis faculties to develop, which are the cause of develop- 
ment: eating food aud digesting it, body, senses, breath, 
speech, and mind. Creatures that have one sense, two 

M 155. Tin- nine categories. See App. IV. 

158. For convenient reference I append a brief summary of the 
classification of the jivas of sauisara from the standpoints mentioned iti 
the text. For other classifications see App. IV. 
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i. Sthivara, immovable. These have one sense : touch. 

BhOmi. earth-lives, j | Auara. 4 atlia, indriya. 

Ap, water-lives. I Paryjpta ivisocehvflsa (pflna of 
Tejas, fire-live*. Aparvapta the text), arc the 4 
V 5 yu. au-live*. parvjptis. 

Mahltuh, plant-lives. V 

r. Pratyeka, one body with one .soul. Only hadara. 

2. SSdhJrana, one body with many souls. Both 
hadara aud nibina. 



Badata |**' 
Siiksma (' 



c. 



2. Trasa, movable. 

a. Two-scnscd. Touch and taste. 

b. Three-sensed. „ „ and smell. 

c. Four-sensed. „ .> •< and sight. 

These three groups ate called collectively vikaliiksa. 
They are paryjpta and aparyapta. The paryaptas 
ha%*e 5 paryaptls. bhJsJ being added to the 4 of the 
ckakjas. 

d. Five-sensed. Hearing is added to the other senses. 
Ninth# (only in first hell).-. Paryjpta. with 5 par yip- 

fti* 

Tiryaiic. ■> Aparyapta. 

A. Asaftjnin.{ 3. Manusya. Only aparyipta. This class consists only 
of germs. I,p. 7.1 (f. 

Ocva i Bhavanapati. / Paryapta. with 5 paryiptis. 



t. 

2. 

3 - 



B. Saiijuin. 



L Vvantara. 

Nitaka. 

Tiryaiic. 

Manusya. 

Bhavanapati. 

Vyantara. 
JyotLska. 
VaimSnika. 



1. 

2. 
3 - 



4. Dcva. 



k AparySpta. 



Paryjpta, with 6 paryip- 
tis, manas being added. 
Aparyapta. 



This is only a bare outline and could be greatly elaborated. 
The classification of jivas aud their characteristics are discussed 
in great detail in the Jiv., Pra. (pada x). Lp., aud throughout the 
Karma Granthas. For a briefer treatment see Uttar. Cba(x 36, 
and T. Chap. 2. There are various points of disagreement. Hema- 
candra’s division into stbavara anti trasa is also given in the KG, 
but the other sources I have seen consider only bliumi, ap, and 
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to four, or five senses, have respectively four, five, or six 
faculties .* 0 The immovable jlvas having one sense are: 
earth, water, fire, air, and plants. The first four of 
these may be either fine (sQk$ma) or gross (badara).*' 
Plants arc of two kinds: those that have one soul in 
one body (pratyeka) and those that have many souls 

tn.thitv.li as xthavara, anil tejas and vayu ns trasa. Bat th is incon- 
sistency w explained by the fact that trasa* arc of two kinds : labdhi- 
trasa and gati-trasa (Lp. 4 - 27). Tejas and vayu are only lalxlbi- 
tra9a, i.e., they have the power of motion, but they can not have 
trasa-namakarma, which rises only in those jlvas with more than 
<y>e sense. 

The division into saftjniu and asanjnin ii on the basis of birth. 
Those that arc garbhaja. born from the womb (which includes egg- 
birth), are saujfiin. Those that are sainmurchin, produced bv co- 
agulation, like celts, are nsanjdin (Lp. 6. xo6 ff. T. 2. 34 ff). KJra- 
kas and devas do not belong to either of the*c clows, but have a 
spontaneous origin called upapfida. It is difficult to understand 
how they can be asanjftin ; and it b curious that most of the sources 
treat at inordinate length one-seused jivas ami give compara- 
tively little space to the five-sensed. in most cases ignoring the 
question of whether ograkas and devas are safijnht ur asanjnin, 
and whether they are parydpta or aparyiipta. However, the Fra. 
(sii. 313, p. 533) discusses the question, and I based my outline on 
it. Narakas are asanjnin, if thev originate from asatijnin, i.e., if 
they were asanjnin in their last birth. Matayagiri. who also wrote 
the com. to the Fra., says in his commentary to the Jlv. (32, 
p. 35 «) that they are twin only in Ratnaprabha. which ii the first bell. 
The Bhavanapatis and Vyantaras may be cither safijftin or asa&jftin 
on the same principle as the narakas 

It requires an antarmuhurta for the pary&ptis to develop. If 
a jiva dies before they arc developed, it is classed as aparySpta. 
Each jiva has to complete ahara-, sanra-, and iudriya-paryapti. 
These three are necessary for determining aynrbandba for the next 
birth, and it cannot die before that is done. Lp. 3. 32. 

w 160. But the five-sensed creatures without intelligence 
(a&aujuin) are considered to have only 5 paryaptis, as mind is lack- 
ing; or only a little mind-substance ts present Lp. 6. 109 fl. For 
further discussion of the paryaptis see KG I. 48, p. 46. 

81 161. Badara is when something can be grasped by any of 
the senses. E.g., air can not be seen, but can be felt. 
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in one body (sadharana); and those that have many souls 
in one body are also of two kinds, fine and gross. 

The movable souls are of four kinds: two-, three-, 
four*, and five-sensed. Among these, the five-sensed are of 
two kinds: rational (sanjfiin) and irrational (asafijfiin). The 
ones that know how to learn, teach, and converse, they are 
rational. They have mind- vitality. " Others are irra- 
tional. The skin, tongue, nose, eye, and ear are the five 
sense-organs of which touch, taste, smell, form, and sound 
are the province. Worms, conch-shells, earth-worms, 
leeches, cowries, and oyster-shells having many forms, 
are considered to have two senses. Lice, bugs, termites, 
nits, etc., are considered to have three senses. Moths, 
flies, bees, gnats, etc., are considered to have four 
senses. The remainder that have animal-birth-nuclei, 
living in water, on land, or in the air, hell-inhabitants, 
men, and gods, are all considered five-sensed. The gift 
of safety is the avoidance of injuring them in three ways : 
destruction of life, causing physical pain, and mental 
pain." Whoever gives the gift of safety gives all the 
objects of life. If one has life, the fourfold object of 
existence** is gained. What is dearer than life to any 
creature ? Certainly not a kingdom, nor universal sover- 
eignty, nor even Indraship of high rank. Fear caused 
by loss of life is the same to a worm living in impurity 
on one baud, and to Hari living in heaven on the other 
hand. Therefore a pious man should by all means be 

» 164. In addition to tlic paryaptis, jtvas have pranas (vitalities). 
One-scnsed jivas have 4 pranas: body, breathing, tenu of life, touch. 
Two- .. 6 : »ste and speech added. 

Three- „ .... 7 » a,lded - 

Four- 8 „ : sight is added. 

Five- .. .. without intelligence have 9 pranas : hearing is added. 

Five- „ „ with intelligence ro .. : mind is added. 

" 169. Dublchotpada and saukleia, respectively. This it a Jain 
distinction, not inherent in the words themselves 

170. The conventional dbarina, artha, kdma. molcsa. 




